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, '•' Abstract " "■ - 

wheeless' trust and solidarity scales Are examined under conditions of 
positive and 'negative target person. Valence of stimulus is shown to have 
strong influence on the performance of the scales , The problems in Wheeless.' 
scales were not detected in ,the original val idat ion studies because of our 
normal validation paradigm. The weaknesses of these standard procedures are 
explained, and modest suggestions for reform are made-, : 
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* v .. TRUEST, SOLIpARI'TC AND TARGET VALENCES \ , ; l * V 
V % ,S0^ PJROBL^ WITH OUR VALIDITY PARADIGM ; V ? 

\; • • ..;•';•,.•.••'. •"«• - ;}\ '^;V " ■ 

• v Wheelegji has recently published* a series d£ studies which present 

■ ■ . ■ ' . * ■ . . * - ; ' ' * • * 

evid^ci fpr the reliability and validity of scales designed to measure trust 

'■ : i .. •' -V-"' ' " ' "" ■' ■ - ' * ■■V-"- r --- . A • " " ■ ■ ■ ■ 

and solidarity (1976; 1978; Wheeless Grotz, I^«^ The trust measure,; the ' 
Individualized Trust ^eale, consists, of fi^ items 
1 which measure the - trustworthiness of a/ specif ic target person. 1 The solidarity V 
"instrument uses Likert itWms^-originally nine of them, but: twenty in the later 
version of the s£ale (Wheeless, 1978). Solidarity concerns the' closeness, the 
identification/ and the affiliation one feels for another person, . Solidarity 
and trust are/associated with one another empirically, and also* correlate signifi 
cantly wi^t^s elf -disclosure (Wheeless, 1976; 4978; Wheeless & Grotz, 1977). That 
trust, soWdkrity and self -disclosure belong to a key' cluster of interpersonal 
variabl4^hardly needs documentation here. The purpose of the present invest i-^ 
gatio f ^ ; tCi re-examine the relationship between trust and solidarity, and to 
reconsider the validity of the two measures, - " 

The impetus for this study comes from twp ' recent papers 5 which use these 
infeti&uments to study lying (Hanple, lSSOj 1982). In both experiments, tr.ist and 
bWdarity are used as dependent measures which are expected to discriminate 
'either between liars and their victims or" between . different types of liars, That* 

he scales do so is evidence for their construct validity, Some other results - 
in Hample*s papers, however, are disquieting. ' * 

First, in Hample 1 s factor analyses, solidarity loadings are markedly "* 

■ i 
ousness of the problem 



lower than in the Wheeless reports. ; Table 1 shows the seri 



INSERT TABLE 1 HERE _ v 

In Wheeless 1 paper, the scale performs admirably* but Hample 1 s results indicate 



a marked lack of " Vuritx. in the scale. Quite a f.ew Q f the iteris would not normal] 
. be "included din the scale ,/if only Hample 1 s results were used as a criterion'. Thi 
relatively sma^l sample used in Haople (1980) might allow us to neglect those 
... a,oad>ngs, orf:-grp^d4":oivp^ B .tole\.natrii ihstat^ity; But. -the larger sample in 
Hample, (1982) meets reasonable standards (e.g., McCroskey & YoHn iU 1979) and 
so Mat b^itaken fflQre ! Wiriously, • , 

V ' Though the problems- with the., •trust seal e are not quite so dramatic^ '. 
Table 2 shows a similar degradation of loa'dfclgS. The Wheelesi and Grocz (1977) 

w!;. 4 * ,V INSERT TABLE 2 HERE " ■ ''■ v. ■ \ . ■ . 

results are more modest to begin with, and hold- up a bit better \han. those for' 
the solidarity rteasure. .However^ most items have lower ^loadings \ in Hample ^s 
larger study, and three are below , 60, ) ; ' 

;.. Further evidence that the scales wire, less pure in Hample' s\ studies is ' 
alsd reported^in Tables ,1 and 2. The percLntage of total item variance accounted 
for by the first (only) factor of the solidarity scale drops in half in Hample 's 
'experiments. For trust, the^Cecline 'is. gender, but still important. Wis is a 
.critical result because of Me normal praetioe of summing items (rather than using 
■factor scores) to get instrument scores. . The origiri'ai Wheeless results are fairly 
^ encouraging aleout what -the item sums measure, but Hample 's data, challenge * the S : ' 
validity of 'such item* totals. , . • 

•\ . " ' ' ■•'*'• ' ..' ■ . . ' 

V ■ ttlB £lnal 'difficulty which Hample 's papers uncovered- has to do with the 

correlation between. trust and solidarity. 'This coefficient is ; .65 in wheeless . 
(3 t 78) * In Temple (1980), the figure for liars is ,51, and. for their victims L 
• 53| -In Hample (1982); the correlation is ,40. The relationship between trust" 
and^olidaritF is a theoretically important one. If the two measures do not 

in f|ct correlate well, the construct validity of one, or both scales is jeopardized 

• Jsi " >■ - . • '• : ■ ■ ... ' v - 

Wheth|r the common variance of these two constructs is closer to 35% or- 15% is ' 

, :■ . •••.,-.*'••• - ■ • - \ - „ 

therefftre a significant question. • 6 " ' ' 





Several things could account for the differences between Wheelest' and' " 
Hampls's results, Samples were frojn- different- peculations, though undergraduates : 
were used in all but Wheeless^and Grotz (1977) , Sherein teachers; and their ' . 
families provided data.? Procedures for data collection seem to have been. ' V.. / 
reasonably; similar among^jjhje studies, except ^hat the Wheeless (1976) «nd^. " ; 
Wheeless and Grotz (1977) subjects filled out scales at home rather than inf . 
a classroom setting of some sort. -In. principle, either Che sampling cr a - 
procedural differences could explain the divergent results, but it seem:, im- 
plausible that the scales should be so sensitive to such minor dissimilarities 

More theoretically interesting departures have to do with the scales' 
targets. In all of Wheeless* studies, subjects received categories of /targets 
(e;g., classmate/coworker), imagined a specific person who fit the category, ' 
and then filled out the scales for that real person. In both of Hample's experi- 
ments, subjects ' responses referred to fictional targets who had been involved in 
a aunersation which the students had just read. So targets in Wheeless ' studies 
were real and familiar , while those in Hample's projects" were not; perhaps the ' » 
reality, of , or experience with, the target influences the amount of error in the . , 
data. On this supposition, targets in the present study conform to Wheeless 1 
methodology; if the scales perform' poorly here, it will not be because the 
targets are ephemeral. ■ " 

The second difference, between the types of targets Is the one on which 
this study focuser/. All tho target.., in Hample (1982) and hal f. those in Hample (1980), 
were) liars. Liars are obviously negatively-valenced people, as the means for 
trust and solidarity in Hample's studios confirm. ■However, virtually all the 1 
targets in wheeless ' studies are positive . In Wheals ft Q7<^ , eighteen targets 
were; used; of these, Only onn ("disliked person") seems to have a negative valence. 
Wheeless and Groti (1977) used twenty targets; only disliked male and disliked 
female; are negative. Wheeless (1978) used the Wheeless (1976) list again.; Wheeless ' ' 
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results, of course, are based on combined ^ i«J%J - nat • cs . Though his ; ' 
lists, are reasonably varied--they are int < te ' ' *g : w close and distant' 
relations with males and females— they £.„■-.. -Jmrat l ; /^positive. / 

" ' : :. ; The Resent study tests ^ e % P e^-7^ t Nr ;hca :of tifiet lidiatss ' ■ 
; , the validity of the trust and solidarity .«* .articular, negatively ' ' 
valeneed targets are expected' -tf stimul, x , i. tor loadings and a smaller " 
trust-solidarity correlation, than. in Wh^e ' iginal repolta.. ' : ' -\ 

- /,, Method .■ ... ' •' -;••». 

Subjects were J 85 undergraduates enrolled In a university- required 
public speaking class. Wwere male and 44% female. 70% were juniors 
seniors. Students, received extra credit for participating. Materials were 
filled out after the regular class meetings, in an ordinary classroom. 

Each student was/ giv^n a booklet and three index cards. -The booklet 
consisted of the splidarity arid then the trust scales. The solidarity items 
were presented in the s'ame order as in Wheeless (1978>, and the same instructions 
were typed at. the to P/ of the instrument. The trust items. were presented in 
the same order as inyWheeless and Orotz (1977) , with Instructions .patterned 
after those for solidarity. Several of the trust items were reversed in polarity 
to avoid reHponse-Njet:..;. Following Hample (1980; 1982) the second ^:em was ■' ' 
reworded slightly jo increase clarity: »Iiam'' was addrfd. to trustful/distrustful 
of this person. / . * 

Each indrix card had one of 22 target persons on/it. Half these were 
positive and half negative. The positive targecs war a Cstimuli : also used by / 
Wheeless are-asterisked): most liked female,* most liked male,* mother,* father,* 
barber/hairdresser i* minister/priest/rabbi,* favorite high school teacher, • 
roommate,* employer.* coworker/classmate, * and doctor.* 4 A The negative targets , : 
: werei most disliked male,* most disliked female,* conceited male, conceited " 




^ female, rude salesperson^ male convicted of rape,- female ■prostitute, unfair .V. 
teacher; dishonest policeman, someone who lies a lot, and someone who Jeoesn't' * 
repa^de^ts. These targets were randomly distributed, with the; stipulation that 
each student .received at least one of each valence^ In line with Wheel ess' 

•.procedures, students were allowed to trade, in targets which were, unfamiliar. 
14 negative stimuli were -turned back (the most frequent were the rapist and 
the prostitute, atf 4 times,, each) , as were 4 positive targets, . Since, each 
student provided data three tiines, .the effective sample "size is larger than 185, 
279 sets of- data were obtained for positive targets, and 274 for negatively 
valenced ones. » 

.. .. . • ■ ' •• . ■ • • , , v . ; ' ■"!•.'■' < 

; Students provided data on computer-readable forms.- All scales ware ' ' "\ 
seven items, as is also the case in the Wheeless /experiments. Students finished 
in about 25 minutes, and ware debriefed* • . " i '- . , ; • 



*' >' ■ . Results , 

§ t ' ^ - - - . ■ ■ ' : 1 - ■ 

Induction . k • .■ '• • ' / 

' :■ " \ ■ ' , ' - _ ■ ■ • . " . . • 

Thi validity *of the positive/negative operationaliaation was tested by ' 
comparing the data from each condition on several varlahifls^^r-lolidarity , 
the^groups differed significantly . (X*77 .1, X.*4u.3, t*L5.62, P <. 001), as they 
; did for trust (X^72.8, X^.32.8, t-25.34, P <.001). \ Subjects also rated each . 
target as being negative. person/positive person. and close to me/far from me. 
These variables also , produced significant constrasts (X =4,5, X =2 4-fc=]2 si 
p<.001, and ^=4,2, 1=1.9. t^l4.0J, p<,001 s respectively). All differences . 
were in the .expected dijfetlon s : The valence induction was clearly successful. 
Reliability ' ■" 

,In wheeless and Grots (1977)' the split-half , reliability for trust is '•' 
,92; . Wheeless (I'Ja) reports .97 for his 14 item version of the scale, Hample 
(1980) gives Cronoach's alpha.-) of ,90 and .92 for the victim! s and liar's data/. • 
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v., . ' ■ . : . . .• ••'-/■ . . •• ..- . •. • 6 •. 

r Haffi^levCl582) ■reports.. an alpha of ,.9*. « In^fte 'present • study, alpha Is ; 97 for " : ' : 
all data, v . 93 for 'negative targets and . 92, f ^positive ones, ' ■ . 

/ f' ,r solidarity, Wheeless (1978), 'reports a reliability of ,96, Hample .' 

(1980) gives island ,86 as the figures for victims arid liars » while Hample y 
(1982) reports a value of .89., ^The preiant data yield an alpha of .96 for all. ■' : . ' 
data, .93 for negative target^ and . 95 for" positive ^targets . ' /' ; 

\ - ' 'In .sum^batjh.yc^es .coH#iro^.'i>ci extremely pliable, and valance ol' V*' - " 
target is Irrelevant* ••, 



Trust-Solidarity Correlation 

•;• The original report of t^e trust^^arity correlation was .65 (Wheeless, 
1978). Hample (1980) tives * . 51 and .53 for i!iag . and victim, while Hample (1982) 
reports .40. Here, the figure for. all data is .67 (p<,001) v .43 (p<.001) for " 
negative .targets, and .44 ('p<.001) fpr positives. ■ 

^ Valence, of target obviously makes a considerable difference in these 
correlations. Figures 1, 2 and 3 dramtftlcall^how what the true relationship ■ * i 

A.', f - INSERT FIGURES 1,2 ANo" 3 HERE , , .. 

-is. Figure 1 is the scatterplot^or all datai and displays the expectable pattern 
which ought to appear for a fairly. large post Iva correlation. Figure 2 'shows . • * 
the tfame plot for negative targets, .however, and, Figure- -3 gives the posit ive, 
results. As is plain,- the negative and positive patterns are very similar, but 
are In different portions of the variable gp/,,.,, " Both graphs show moderate . 
relationships.;- Only when Figures 2 and 3 are superimposed does the "clear" 
relationship, of 'Figure i- appear.. This means that Figure 1 represents a \. , 
spuriously large correlation coefficient and that the only valid statistics for^ 
this study are ; 43 and ,44, The three -plots together provide unequivocal 
evidence that valence of target mediates the relationship between trust and 
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solidarity. Since JJheeless (19 7f) used only one negative" target^ , fets result is 

not as thoroughly confounded as the all data condition hero. Even so, the - \ 

present correlations ought- to be preferred to Wheeless* as a more ■ accurate 

Indication of the trust-solidarity relationship, especially if one wishes to 

generalize to only positive (or negative) targets, : • ' 

• " . *'• . ' " . ' ' / f ' • i 

Factor Analyses ... > • ' ' . ' , 

Table 3. presents the trust loadings for the present study, Those from 
Wheelass and Grotz (1977) are also reproduced for' convenience. For the all data 
condition* loadings are actually a little better than in the original study. 



INSEELT TABLE 3 HEM 



For. either negative or positive targets, however, loading..; worsen. The per- 
centage of variance explained is , correspondingly ' high for all data, and much 
lower for each valence condition. The latter figures are, however } „ quite close 
to those reported in Hample's studies (see Table 2) . Sample size's,' even in the 

valence conditions, are large enough to have generated stable correlation matrices, 

and should therefore have had little effect on those results. 

The parallel solidarity loadings .are in Table 4.. ( The all data condition \ 

does not do quite as well as' thf original report, but loadings are still comparable. 



INSERT TABLE 4 HERE 



Once again, both valence conditions produce worse loadings. -Variance accounted. 
"£o» is lowest for these latter columns as well, although neither result is as •'. 
poor as Hample reports (see Table )). ' As" 'before, sample sizes in the present 
study are sufficient, * -" / .> 

Table 5, presents the results of statistical comparison..! among the studies 
reported in Tables 3 and; 4, The r, coefficients' reported in the body of the 
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f ' . ... . •*.■■'. 



; .table are measures of association between* the loading • res'ul C in G from the var-tou., 
data sets.. This congruence coefficient is similar (but not identical) to V ">/ 



■ .'" '.' INSERT,, TABLE 5 HERE " '., 

Pearson's r.- It Is a convenient index of factor similarity, and significance 
levels for it have been, published (see Cattell, 1978,- pp. 251-255 for the calcu- 
lation formula 'and discussion; and pp.. 568-509 tor the significant table). As 
the results clearly indicate, the trust and solidarity scales' have the lame 
essential patterns in each data' set. • . * 

. * The present results' confirm the reliability and basic, structure for both 
the trust and the solidarity instruments. Target valence, however, certainly 
mediates the relationship betwyn "these two measures , and may well be mediating 
inter-item relationships within each scale m well. 

. m The mechanism of valence mediation is this'. Native and positive targets 
stimulate radically different ratings on the Sterns, as the induction results show. 
The -.fter of this is that, nagatiVe targets produce low ratings on the Items and ' 
positive targets receive higher scores. Negative and positive stimuli will . 
therefore each have' clusters of points ff or any two given scale itefis)' in 
different comers of the variable space. When all the oata are -included In a 
correlatioft, the two clusters • together produce a pattern corresponding to a 
"strong correlation, even though the relationship may be mediocre or completeiy 
absent in one or both clusters. The high correlations and concomitantly high 
loadings which appear when data for positi ve' and negative \arg«t« are jumbled^ • 
together are therefore spurious and should 7 be discarded. The comforting results 
for the all data condition, in the present study' are hopelessly confounded^ and 
so are meaningless "for ordinary purposes. Wheeless' use of one or two negative 
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• *" -v.:-:-.- ■■■■ ■, . ■ =i ■ . ■ ■ ; V . :.rv-- •■ ^ -' 

targets in mazh of hi Si i original studies • .contaminates;- them as well/ Whether 

m ; thos^ few targets Are sufficient to explain the differences between his results 

and those for : the . present positive valene a 'condition is an empirical question ' ' 

which can be answered conclusively pni^by* reanalysis of Wheeless' data, r In' ' . 

• • any case, the best currently available information on 'the eharacteristics-of . , 

the trust and solidarity scales- is that which is reported hare for the two 
' . • • , * • . . •' ' ' \ « - 

yalence' conditions, * . ' * ' 

"■ rhis OULcomc su I8ests a more general and serious problem with the use ~ 
of standardized scales, Any. variable: whose conditions art; radically different 
on two iristrume^s may well mediate those scales ^assbciation. Of course, .one 
might *e £ortunate\enough that the two variables' association could be the 
same for each level o^the •potential mediator. The' present study shows - however, 
ythat such mediation can be quite important. And tha present results are not an 
espcially drastic example., If the two clouds^of points in Figures- 2 and 3 were ' . 
a ■little rounder, the overall correlation 'between-trust and solidarity would 
^barely be affected. . The correlation within each valence; eonditton could be zero, 
thodgh. , The two component clusters could even have slightly negative correlations 
and still produce a fairly high positive overall correlation. This can happen 
with any Scale which in used in conjunction ^with any variable, whose conditions * 
differ radically on the scale measure. This ,%*£ .course, is a common design. , 

%■ . We are therefore confronting a fundamental; p~roblem for our validation 
paradigm: generalizability can be bought at the price of validity. By • 
including positive and negative, male and female, close and distant, expert and .. 
inexpert targets, to our validating studies, we seem to be assuring ourselves . . 
that, the results- will not ^specialized for one kind of, target. But the; current 
investigation shows that if the menagerie of stimuli' really does contain eiaariy'\ ' 
distinct conditions, the. reality is harsher. The effort to promote , generalize ility 
has sacrificed the quality of what' is being generalized. A related motive- to 
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..^maximize the scale variance— leads .to exactly the same design (a large variety 

K* * S ■ : ; .■>■"■*■ . V • * v ■'. ' • ] [ ' : ;;■ : > ' .-</- 

of stimuli) and carries the. same risk as well, Maximizing variance 5 makes a • 
multi-item scale come out more cleanly, and this renorVmay well explain why. 

All this is not an argument against using a Yaflefcy of % targets ho i 
validate measures v But it is "a strong argument against combining the. data from" 
those conditions. We need to have separate results £ or* any stimulus conditions 
which make a difference—any. which do a particularly good job of increasing scale 
^variance- We can only agglomerate data when we have established that the 
conditions are unimportant,. Once having shown that a particular contrast (e.g. , 
male/ female) makes no difference, data can be pooled, and jthe results may be. 
confidently generalised over that contrast without risking invalidity or 
■ spuriousness. This ought to be oux standard procedure, and ought to replace - '- 
: bur present usual practice, which "is represented > here by Wheeless' work, but 
which is certainly not unique to him, * ' v 

The present study can obviously serve as an example of how to test 
whether a third variable mediates two others. Perhaps not so evident is the 
application of these techniques to a single scale validation study., If a scale 
has several items, their intercorrelations should be compared between 'various 
'conditions of the stimulus. If 'two items correlate 'well in the whole data set, 
but poorly Cor even qufte differently) between stimulus* conditions., the researcher 
should be alerted to the possibility of mediation, \ m \ ' * 

This procedure is not especially difficult to implement (provided' it is 
planned for),, and" will produce better, more valid scales. Later researchers 
need to know, for example,, that t?he^ correlation between trust land solidarity, 
for a single target is really .44, not , ? 6 7 , and , t na% trust and solidarity ' 
account for about 50% of the scales * sums 1 . varianci/ not 60%/ Of course, later ■/ 
workers qught to de^their own re-validation of any standardized 4 scales, precisely 
to locate problems similar to- the one studied here, '■' - : ' * * 

- •• . \. • . .• 12 ••• ■ .:■ ' 
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Conclusion's 
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• y :*-*/J ib * 9 ****!: "fOg**. 4 re ^F«liable and have 1 the . same structure, regardless 
•of target valence. However, target, valences does mediate the j^sc-solidarity 
association, as wel£ as the scales' inter-item associations. These results - 
are entirely .expectable, given our uHual. scale validation procedures. That 
paradigm emphasises generalizability; and scale purity, and 'therefore tends to ; 
risk validity by pooling data across a wide variety of stimulus conditions. 

.^ccordingJy, theae practices ought to be reformed. '.- .'>•'-• ", ';• 
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Notes \> : --v ; • . V 1 * \v-\'-:\ ^ v : ---;'"^ x _i : . - t '\ z 



* ^eeless (197 

^This is the first , report of any <of Hampie^s factor loadings ; though 
-they were discussed in passing in both papersCj Neither: of those investigations 
was. v with; validating the scales \ and thai f^tor l^yses 

: : --v ",>'"; ; - - . \£s;i\Vrv •> ^ ; VV • ; • .■•■■;/-;. v.- -;- V ; 

: were onl^ conducted* as a patter of procedure . ; / r " ^ 

'^■'■■y.^mM^AM, (1976> used both regular undergraduates and a'dults enrolled ^ ; 
In extrension graduate courses in communication in the classroom. The loadings 
on the (nine Item) solidarity scale were quite similar for the two samples/ 

did not generate non-comparajjle data* ; , " V * . >. - ' - • 

4 :' : • . ; : ." - - - ' •• • ' . r 'v : " : 'v '.. ■ i ' : ■- ..V - * 

^ few of the asterisked targets only correspond approximately -to Wheeless 
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r Table 1 \ 

Scale Loadings ;fraqutnciis j oa the 
: : - ^Solidarity Measure : , , 4 



Iioaite^ Hample 



^ 3 Hiunple (1980) 
,(1982) = liars 



ttaopji "(1980) 
non-liars 



,90 


*or more 


3? 


• 80 


> *89 . * 


9 


,70 


- ,79 


5 


,60 


- . 69 - 


3 


,50 


- -59 




/ ,40 


- .49 




,30* 


- .39 




--^r20 






.10 


- ,19 





2- 

7 

4 

3 

4 



2 
5. 
2 
3 

3 , 



i 

i 

3 
4 
7. 

1 
1 



of Variance 63% 

' N • I 385 



34% 
202 



.30% 
82 



31% 
82 



Table 2 "- 

Scale Loadings, Frequencies on the 
Trust Measure > 



. - ' • - " • ' ' ' ' Hample (1980) Hample (1980) 

Loading Wheeless (1978) Hample 1982) liars . , non-liars 

,90 or more '«.* ■" \ ' " ■ : 

-80 - .89 :' ' • 8 . \ 1 . i V."„ , , 

•70 - . 79 3 5 6 1 4 

,60 ;- .69 3 6 3 7 

-50 - .59 1 2 . 4 - : , 2 

.40 - ,49 . - - . • * : " 1 ■ i ' _ 2 



%; of Variance 59% / 47%: " 49% 44% 

N 261 202 82 82 
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: 7. : :. . ' . ■ : ;--yYy- ' Table 3 " V :'Y> ' 'O' ~ ' ' — " - : '': 



Factor Loadings for Trust 



" * " ' Vt ' — • 


Wheeless and G^ot? 




. ■ ; . 


~'-rjrl-''.: 'a'-. J'-.'-*'' ^'.'.."v^ 


Item" 


f 1977V 




- '. ' / ' v 
Negative Target 


-- .." ' * ■ 
" ' Positive Target • 


i 


^ l " .86 * 




.83 ; ' • • 




2 


• " " " 78 4 " ■ 


an ■ ' • 
.«7U .;.?». 


■ ,ol .. 


.82 •• 


3 


:•' " . -v.. ■ .56 , v 


. 74 






4 






. by • • 




, 5 


y , .81 * •• 


.84 . 


• J-' ' .72 '• • '.v, 




6 


! •* .67" ,. 


.81 


,70 ' 


r i.-" .69 '•'.•> :: '-"'' 


7 


' .83. -. 


- .86 V. 


.74 - 


.76 


8 . 


.75 


.70 • 


.56 ■ • 


.... . ^5x^4«_:-^s 


9 


" ** -. ' * .83 


.'74 


. .63 


."• .52 


id 


.'■ . , 82 ' 


.83 


'.. .76 ; 


. :• '- .57 • 


u 


-.v. ' .79 ' . 


.88 


,83 


.71 v 


12 


,84 i. ' , - ; 


' .^76 


.59 


.54,. '. 


13 


'.' . -. .84 : 


.75 


' .54 :.. 


■ - :; ■ .58 


14 


• i -84 r :;>. 


-85 


-■ .74 


.66 


15 


' .66 ... 


.72 - 


•. .47 


. . .61 • 


% of Variance 59% 


>-,..:■• J'- - 

-68% 


50% • • 


^48%:- ^ - ; 


N 


;./•*••■/ 261 ' v - 


518 , 


. 261 ' - 


257 /■; 



Note: Item numbering follows Wheeles^ and Grotz (1977, p , 254) . . Item 3 
, x is the one dropped by Wheeless (1978) . Item 2 is the one slightly 
reworded" here. The sample si2es reported are the .smallest number of 
subjects providing data for any item; pairwise deletion of missing 
values was in force-- 
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•Table 4 ? 



Item * 

.1 

2 -. 
V 3 
4 

. 5 
6 
7 

(' A 8 

* 10 
-11 

12 .... 

14 

15 
16 
' 17 
18 
19 

20 ' 



Wheeless (1978) 

.91 ' 
.74 

" * ;74 ' - 
-.62 

.79 : 
-.72 
.75\ 
.• —63 V 

... -.81 , \ 

.81 . i- ¥ ": 
.80 ' ' 
-.68 
.83 
-.91 
.84 

. -84 • 

-.84 . 
. -94 
.80 



All Data 

Vss- - '■: 

■?: .70 .• 
-v .79 . 

- .52 

.77 

'.60. 
■W: .73 ; : 

.70 

.72 

.63' 

.75 
. .67 
■ .67. 
. .76 

.83 " 

.78 

.81 
* .68 

.84 

.68 



% Of variance. 



-. 63% 
385 



55%- 
545 



Negative Target 

.77..: * 

.51 < " 

■ .67- 

.37 *.'.•: 
■ .69 

- v .68* 

.56 : 
• .71 
. -57 
.64 
. .52 . 
-53 
.80 

w .76 ^ ■ 

~v^;74.tr.--v;;-v.": 

- v. .74 

" .64 ■ . 

' . :' "... .'76 • 
.61 



Positive Target 



44% 
2/1 




49% 

269 ■ 



Note: Item numbering follows Whealess, C1978, ; p. 1«)^ The scores for all 
negative item..; were reflected prior to factoring in the present study, 
so the differences in- signs are meaningless. The sample sizes reported 
are the smallest, ?number of subjects prodding data for any iteffi| 
palrwise deletion of missing values wasSn force. 
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TRUST . V> 

All Data 
Negative Target 
Positive* Target 



Wheeless arid Grot z , 
- (1977) \ V% All<I)ata 



Negative 



*993 

• 989 

• 961 



>996 ^ - .992 . 




SOLIDARITY i 

All Data 'c; 
Negative Target 
"Positive Target 



Wheelers (1978) 

,997 " .". 

,993 



A1 ., _ '■ .;, . 

AllvDaM Negative -• 



-995 
.996 



111 



.989 



< 



No.tt 



. V:;.r;; ■ ;' •: : >.;: ". . v- r ; " 

!, ; Calcuiations'ware performed op loadings of five signif icant digits 
for the present study, and two; signif leant places for Wheeless' data. 
The negative signs in Wheeless;*: results were Ignored in the calculations 
because the : present sutdy reflected negative items 'scores prior to 

.factoring, and , Wheeless did nm. Ml coefficients reported: above am 
statistically significant at p ".QOi: , - ' • : - 



22 .41434 



H SBijARFn 
TNTHWCFPT 



fA) 



no 



. 1 RHH •? 



Mil I '.RlJOH Hi 7 A 



oo 



* =y 



yy*.. 



"'• . . ••• v-. T. 



' * * 

■ y'v ".' 4 ;.. 
* ; 



I 
I 



* * 



i I too 



• - r * : ; • ,.- • .— - — - 
, . r * ■■ .- : .. .• 

... , ... ; .... __.,„•,;•„ , ,,. ... ....... ,y 

^ • .-- . • • . • • 

I 
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13. a OS no 

.00001 
.00001 



. 1 0/|1rt 
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